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Mr.-- 


THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY.  THIS 
PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY."  THE  DATE 
IS  JUNE  9,  1970.  THE  PLACE  IS  NORRIS,  TENNESSEE,  AND  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH 
DR.  ABRAHAM  a  WIEBE,  FORMERLY  WITH  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY,  PRESENTLY 
RETIRED.  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  ORAL 
HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  AND  WAS  TRANSCRIBED  BY 
BRENDA  P.  MEIER. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Wiebe,  I  suggest  that  we  start  by  get- 

ting some  summary  of  your  early  life,  your 
background  and  education  before  joining  the  TVA,  and  then  we'll  talk  about 
your  work  with  the  Authority. 

DR.  WEIBE:  You  want  me  to  start  at  age  five? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  start  anywhere  you  wish,  sir,  as 

early  as  possible. 
DR.  WIEBE:  Well,  my  life  history  is  a  bit  different 

from  most  people.  My  parents  were  immi- 
grants from  Eastern  Europe,  having  migrated  to  Manitoba  in  1875.  All  the 
schooling  we  had  in  those  days  were  German  parochial  schools,  everything 
German.  When  I  was  seventeen  years  old  my  mother  passed  away  and  I  was 
on  my  own.  When  I  was  twenty  years  old  I  started  in  the  second  reader, 
and  from  there  on  I  worked  my  way  through  teaching,  tutoring,  working- - 
any  kind  of  work — until  I  had  a  Ph.D.  degree  when  I  was  thirty-five. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  this  all  in  Canada? 


DR.  WIEBE:  No.  I  came  to  the  United  States  in  1919  to 

attend  college.  I  graduated  from  college, 
Boston  College,  in  1922  and  I  went  on  to  Ohio  State  for  one  year,  and  at  the 
Ohio  State  Lake  Laboratory  on  Put- in- Bay  in  '2k   I  got  my  Masters  degree. 
Then  I  got  a  scholarship  in  zoology  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  I  was 
in  residence  one  year;  then  I  went  to  work  for  the  old  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  in  Iowa.  In  1933  I  went  to  Texas  to  become  superintendent  of  fish 
hatcheries.   In  January  of  '37  I  joined  TVA  as  a  limnologist  in  the  fish  and 
game  branch. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  go  from  Texas  to  TVA? 

DR.  WIEBE:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  condition  did  you  find  in  TVA  when 

you  arrived?  What  had  been  done  in  regard 
to  fish  and  wildlife? 
DR.  WIEBE:  Well,  the  organization  had  been  set  up; 

that  is,  there  was  an  ecology  biological 
readjustment  division  at  that  time.  There  were  three  game  men,  and  I  was 
a  limnologist  and  fish  man.  That  was  in  January,  1937*  The  emphasis  at 
that  time  was  on  official  stocking.  That  was  the  universal  custom  at  that 
time.  You  had  to  stock  hatcheries  with  fish  if  you  wanted  to  maintain  fish- 
ing. Naturally  when  TVA  built  the  dams,  national  organizations  like  Issac 
Walton  League,  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
the  State  Conservation  Department  and/or  Game  Divisions  were  all  very  much 
concerned.  And  TVA  set  up  an  elaborate  program  of  fish  hatcheries  and  the 
rearing  farms. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  was  that  done,  Dr.  Wiebe.  Was  that 

done  before  you  came? 
DR.  WIEBE:  The  program  at  least  was  initiated.  One 

hatchery  had  been  built,  and  one  was  in 
the  process  of  building.  My  first  job  was  to  stop  that  whole  program  because 
I  was  convinced,  even  then,  that  with  the  size  of  the  reservoirs  involved, 
you  couldn't  begin  to  raise  enough  fish  to  affect  the  fish  populations  in 
these  reservoirs. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Where  have  those  two  hatcheries  been  located? 

DR.  WIEBE:  Well,  one  is  right  here  below  Norris  Dam  and 

the  other  one,  the  real  big  one,  was  near 
Huntsville,  Alabama. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  they  owned  by  TVA? 

DR.  WIEBE:  No.  Well,  in  a  sense,  yes,  because  TVA  owned 

the  land.  TVA  built  the  hatcheries,  but  then 
the  operation  was  turned  over  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  They,  of 
course,  bore  the  operating  expenses.  But  the  TVA  built  them. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  closing  them? 

Was  there  much  wish  to  keep  them  open? 
DR.  WIEBE:  Oh,  yes.  Of  course  about  that  time  a  good 

many  people,  or  at  least  some  people,  and 
some  people  of  importance  in  other  places,  were  beginning  to  realize  that 
artificial  stocking  was  not  the  answer.  But  while  we  were  having  this  hatch- 
ery program  we  also  got  biologists  to  study  the  fish  populations. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  the  TVA  lakes? 


. 


, 
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DR.  WIEBE:  In  the  TVA  lakes,  yes.  And  we  became  con- 

vinced that  because  the  fish  grew  so  rapid- 
ly that  we  not  only  could  get  by  without  hatcheries,  but  we  could  get  along 
without  a  closed  season.  The  first  effort  we  made  in  that  connection  was  in 
the  spring  of  'k^.     We  had  been  pestering  Alabama  about  instituting  a  closed 
season.  By  the  time  they  got  around  to  doing  it,  we  had  to  go  back  and  ask 
them  to  restrict  the  closed  season  to  black  bass. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  did  you  do  that,  sir? 

DR.  WIEBE:  Because  we  were  convinced  that  the  closed 

season  was  not  needed,  certainly  not  for 
trout  and  sunfish  and  so  on.  Let  me  interpolate  here  one  observation.  Dr. 
Ashmeyer  made  population  studies  on  Norris,  for  instance.  This  was  in  19^1. 
It  showed  that  the  bulk  of  the  fish  were  taken  in  the  spring  of  the  year; 
most  of  the  fish  that  would  be  taken  during  the  entire  year  had  been  taken 
by  the  middle  of  June,  so  that  was  the  season  to  catch  fish.  I  made  a  speech 
in  Chattanooga  about  that  time  and  I  said,  "when  the  fishing  gets  good,  we 
have  closed  seasons."  But  those  we  couldn't  convince  that  the  closed  sea- 
son was  not  the  thing — here's  what  they  observed.  When  we  had  an  early 
spawning  season—in  other  words  the  fish  spawned  actually  during  the  so- 
called  closed  season- -the  fishing  was  poor  because  they  had  done  their 
spawning  and  had  done  their  pre- spawning  feeding  and  their  post- spawning 
feeding,  and  were  just  taking  it  easy.  So  we  approached  the  state  of 
Tennessee  to  have  an  experimental  no- closed  season  on  some  of  the  reser- 
voirs. They  granted  us  that  permission  on  Norris.  So  on  Norris,  in  the 
spring  of  'kk,   we  had  no  closed  season  and  people  caught  a  lot  of  fish. 


But  that  again  brought  out  the  fact  as  the  survey  in  '4l  had  shown:   that 

the  fish  are  taken  early  and  then  after  the  middle  of  June  there  isn't  much 

fishing. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  that  have  an  affect  on  the  fish  supply 

in  Norris  Lake? 
DR.  WIEBE:  No.   Of  course,  Dr.  Ashmeyer  and  I  often 

talked  about  how  lucky  we  were .  We  had 
the  most  beautiful  early  spring,  even  March- -the  most  beautiful  weather, 
good  fishing  weather — and  people  went  fishing.  Wow  it  could  have  so  easily 
happened  that  we  had  rainy,  stormy  weather  and  people  would  not  have  been 
out.  But  because  we  had  this  nice  weather  and  good  fishing  I  would  say  that 
off  hand  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  fish  that  were  taken  the  entire  year  had 
been  taken  during  the  two  or  three  months  of  early  fishing,  but  it  worked 
out  so  good.  Then  we  found  our  mistakes..  Of  course,  Alabama  already  had 
year-round  fishing.  All  the  other  states—valley  states—had  closed  sea- 
son, but  we  presented  the  case  to  them  so  they  all  fell  in  line  freely,  ex- 
cept one  did  it  reluctantly.  They  said,  "%11,  if  everybody  else  is  open, 
there's  no  use  in  closing  the  TVA  waters  in  our  state,"  but  they  all  accept- 
ed it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  they  not  believe  that  that  would  work— 

the  open  season? 
DR.  WIEBE:  No,  they  did  not  want  an  open  season,  but 

they  acquiesced  because  the  reservoir  was 
partly  in  three  states  and  they  weren't  reluctant,  so  they  figured  that  a 
closed  season  in  their  part  of  that  body  of  water  wouldn't  do  any  good. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  what  happened  to  the  supply  of 

fish  caught  after  this  open  season?   Did  it 
increase  in  these  states? 
DR.  WIEBE:  Well,  I  have  no  figures,  but  surely  they  all 

had  open  season  during  the  time  the  fish 
were  biting — which  is  the  spring  of  the  year--so  naturally  they  caught  more 
fish.  Of  course,  this  thing  had  its  ups  and  downs.  Sportsmen  are  the  most 
irrational,  most  unreasonable  people,  and  I've  told  them  that  again  and 
again  to  their  faces.  They  ought  to  try  to  decide  what  they  want  to  catch, 
how  they  want  to  catch  it,  and  where  and  when  they  want  to  catch  it.  And 
someone  who  doesn't  catch  the  fish  he  wants,  well,  we  ought  to  stop  stock- 
ing it.   That  is  the  main  phase  of  actual  fish,  fish  stocking  and  fish 
catching.  Now,  of  course  there  is  a  related  phase  that  applies  not  only  to 
fish  and  fishing  but  to  waterfowl  or  anything  that  might  inhabit  or  infest 
the  water.  That  was  TVA's  mosquito- control  program  in  connection  with 
malaria.   In  those  days  TVA  was  dusting  the  water  with  Paris  green,  or  some 
form  of  lead.  Well,  people  said,  "that's  going  to  kill  all  the  fish."  And 
then  there  was  this  other  problem:  the  water  level  fluctuation  for  power 
control,  navigation,  flood  control,  and  so  forth.  So  we  made  our  own  studies 
in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  and  some  of  the  state  departments,  to  study  the  affect  of  fish 
spraying  with  Paris  green  or  water  level  fluctuation,  and  of  course,  the 
natural  result  was  that  it  didn't  have  any  appreciable  effect.  For  instance, 
a  very  small  part  of  a  reservoir,  might  along  the  edges  of  the  shallow  water, 
get  some  spraying,  but  the  main  volume  of  the  reservoir  would  not  be  affected, 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  was  that  spraying  done?  Was  it  by 

airplane? 
DR.  WIEBE:  By  airplane.  Yes,  just  like  they  dust  a 

cotton  field.   Then  there  was  the  water 
fowl  problem.  Of  course,  people  are  used  to  having  stable  water  levels  in 
lakes- -relatively  stable—and  you  have  acquatic  vegetation,  and  ducks  come 
down  and  feed  on  it.  Well,  of  course,  with  this  draw-down  of  water  levels 
for  flood  control — or  for  power  (it  didn't  make  any  difference.  When  the 
level  goes  down  it  goes  down.)  this  vegetation  couldn't  grow,  so  they  want- 
ed us  to  keep  the  reservoir  stable.  But  the  millions  that  had  been  spent  on 
building  dams,  they  had  to  justify  it  for  these  other  programs--not  for 
ducks  or  geese. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  But  flood  control  and  power  mainly? 

DR.  WIEBE:  And  navigation.  Yes.  But  then  I  rei  ember 

especially  one  meeting  that  we  had  in 
Knoxville  with  a  lot  of  the  TVA  and  all  those  big  shots .  I  was  asked  to 
tald  about  water  level  fluctuation,  and  I  had  an  inspiration.  I  said, 
"supposing  you  keep  this  reservoir  stabel  all  summer  long  and  grow  a  lot 
of  vegetation,  but  you  agree  that  we  must  have  a  draw-down  for  flood  control, 
even  though  we  might  use  that  water  for  power  too.  By  the  time  their  ducks 
get  down  here  that  vegetation  would  be  destroyed  because,  for  another  reason, 
the  water  is  relatively  turbid  and  the  vegetation  wouldn't  grow  in  water  say 
that's  maybe  two  or  three  feet  in  some  places,  and  of  course  some  places  it 
might  grow  in  deeper  water,  but  on  the  main  the  vegetation  would  grow  in  the 
relatively  shallow  water.  And  by  the  time  the  ducks  come  down  in  November 
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or  December  it  would  all  "be  d  ied  out  and  decomposed.  So  we  finally  work- 
ed that  out  and  then  finally,  of  course,  in  connection  with  waterfowl,  the 
mosquito  program,  or  the  malaria- control  program,  came  in  very  handy  because 
TVA  decided  that  in  some  of  these  hack  border  areas  the  control  of  mosquitoes, 
which  was  met  pretty  much  with  the  control  of  the  vegetation,  was  pretty  ex- 
pensive . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  They  had  to  lose  a  lot  of  water,  didn't 

they? 
DR.  WIEBE:  Well,  I  mean  the  continual  application  of 

Paris  green  or  mosquito  solvent—whatever 
they  used.  So  TVA  finally  decided  to  de-water  some  of  these  shallow  areas 
by  diking  and  then  pump  out  the  water.  Well,  that  made  it  just  fine  because 
the  water  would  be  pumped  out  in  the  spring,  and  as  it  would  dry  out  in 
August,  the  fish  wildlife  service  which  had  opened  up  a  big  refuge  on 
Wheeler  Reservoir  and  on  Kentucky  Reservoir,  and  the  state  had  wildlife 
waterfowl  areas.  They  would  go  in  there  and  plant  domestic  crops--the 
corn  or  what  have  you.  Then  in  the  fall  of  the  year  after  the  mosquito- 
breeding  season  was  over  they  would  allow  water  to  accumulate  in  these 
farming  areas  again  and  the  birds  would  come  for  their  dinner.  So  actually 
the  mosquito  program  finally  proved  very,  very  beneficial  to  the  waterfowl 
program. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  the  State  Fish  and  Game  of  the  State 

Conservation  agencies  work  with  you  well 
in  this? 
DR.  WIEBE:  They  did.  Of  course,  they  were  for  the 
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most  part  really  non-existent  as  far  as 
technical  personnel  was  concerned.  For  instance,  when  I  came  here  in  '37 
Tennessee  had  one  fishery  biologist  and  one  game  biologist.  Kentucky  had 
about  one.   I  don't  remember  if  Mississippi  had  one.  Alabama,  of  course, 
had  three  that  worked  down  at  Auburn,  but  there  was  practically  no  personnel. 
So  most  of  the  cooperation  we  got  from  them  was,  of  course,  through  the  law 
enforcement  people,  and  they  actually  helped.  At  least  they  approved  the 
program,  but  they  were  originally  of  very,  very  little  assistance  in  the 
technical  field. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  sportsmen,  hunters,  and  fisherman 

cooperate  with  you  well  in  this? 
DR.  WIEBE:  They  did  all  right.  You  know,  Dr.  Ashmeyer 

used  to  try  to  collect  fish  for  canning  and 
age  determinations,  and  that  took  place  during  the  closed  season,  and  he  had 
no  trouble  getting  gobs  of  men  to  come  and  fish,  although  they  had  to  put 
the  fish  back  in  the  water.  But  they  had  the  joy  of  catching  them,  and 
the  catching  was  good.  (Laughter)  That  was  fine  cooperation.  Later  on 
when  they  could  fish  twelve  months  a  year,  that  cooperation  wasn't  so  good. 
Not  that  they  weren't  with  us  in  spirit,  but  gee  whiz,  they  could  fish  any- 
time. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes.  What  about  the  water  in  the  lakes  and 

its  support  of  fish.  Did  you  learn  a  great 
deal  about  the  different  levels  of  water  and  the  support  of  fish? 
DR.  WIEBE:  Not  too  much.  After  all,  fish  can  live  in 

water  that ' s  five  feet  deep  and  they  can 


. 
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live  in  water  that's  a  hundred  feet  deep,  and  of  course,  the  particular 
"body  of  water  depends,  of  course,  in  the  first  place  on  the  character  of 
the  water  that's  coming  in.  In  other  words,  it  depends  on  whether  it  is 
a  rich  or  a  poor  watershed,  and  beyond  that,  it  depends  on  the  amount  of 
energy  that  is  received  from  the  sun.  So  the  Fluctuation  didn't  have  too 
much  bearing  except  on  the  summer  season.  So  there  again,  we  were  able  to 
agree  with  the  states  on  a  permissible  level  of  fluctuation  and  the  TVA 
water  control  people  wouldn't  cooperate  in  that,  if  it  was  at  all  possible 
to  keep  the  water  level,  say  here,  within  one  or  two  feet,  and  here  maybe 
a  little  more,  but  so  we  could  get  very  constant  water  levels  during  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  for  the  fish  to  spawn.  But  aside  from  the  spawn- 
ing season,  the  fluctuations  wouldn't  affect  the  fish  very  much  because — 
oh,  there  might  be  some  disturbance  as  the  water  goes  down- -but  still  you 
will  find  sports  fishermen — one  group  will  say  the  fishing  is  better  when 
the  water  goes  down;  another  will  say  when  the  level  goes  up;  and  the  third 
group  says  it ' s  better  when  the  level  stays  put . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  any  conclusions  about  that? 

DR.  WIEBE:  No.  I  think  we  made  one  study — of  course, 

it's  hardly  a  conclusion- -but  if  I  recall 
correctly,  that  proved  it  was  better  when  the  water  was  going  down.  But 
as  I  say,  that  was  not  conclusive,  because,  of  course,  if  the  water  goes 
down  fish  are  apt  to  move  with  it,  and  if  the  water  goes  up  fish  are  apt 
to  move  up  with  it,  so  that  would  take  a  good  deal  of  studying  to  actually 
see  if  it  was  this  way  or  that  way. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  conclude  anything  about  the  fishing 
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in  different  times  of  the  year?   Were  the 
fish  and  the  fishermen  both  gone  during  the  winter? 
DR.  WIEBE :  Oh,  yes.   Of  course,  most  of  the  fishing  is 

done  in  April,  May  and  June.   Now,  of  course, 
that  may  vary  from  place  to  place,  but  spring  is  the  fishing  season.   Of 
course,  after  people  have  fished  for  long  they  get  tired  of  it  and  they  don't 
fish  anymore.   I  mean  if  they  made  quite  a  few  fishing  trips  in  May  or  April 
or  June,  they're  not  likely  to  make  too  many  trips  in  late  July  or  August  be- 
cause it's  too  darn  hot  anyway,  and  the  fish  and  the  fishermen  are  both  mat- 
ing. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  getting  support 

for  these  programs  from  TVA?   I  know  this 
was  not  one  of  the  original  statutory  provisions. 
DR.  WIEBE:  No,  it  wasn't  a  major  one.   At  first  the 

support  was,  I  would  frankly  say,  not  too 
good,  which  was  understandable  because  they  were  water-control  engineers  and 
power  engineers  and  what  have  you.   But  pretty  soon  they  discovered  that  we  at 
least  had  a  nuisance  value.   I  had  some  experience  with  impoundments  and  so 
forth  before  I  came  here;  also  with  big  fish  hatcheries.   I  could  often  write 
a  pretty  good  justification  for  what  they  were  doing.   They  got  into  trouble 
with  f luctuations--people  were  mad  about  f luctuations--and  spraying  and  mos- 
quito control.   For  instance,  I  had  done  some  work  when  I  was  in  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  laboratory  in  Iowa  on  the  effect  of  arsenic  on  fish-- 
how  much  they  could  tolerate  and  that,  in  fact,  they  would  reject  the  food 
if  it  had  arsenic  in  it.   It  sounds  a  little  bit  like  bragging,  but  I  had 
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considerable  knowledge  that  I  gained  someplace  else  that  could  be  helpful 
here.   But  at  least  they  were  always  very  nice  to  us,  but  the  budget  of 
course,  was  very  slim,  scattered  over  quite  an  area. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  your  financial  support  get  better  as 

time  went  on? 
DR.  WIEBE:  Oh,  yes.   It  just  simply  had  to  be.   The 

number  of  reservoirs  increased  and  this 
and  that  and  the  other  thing,  and  it  just  had  to  move  up  some.   It  was  never 
generous o   In  view  of  the  budget  we  had,  I  think  the  fish  and  game  branch 
made  an  enormous  contribution. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  do  most  of  this  yourself?   Did  you 

try  working  through  the  state  agencies  as 
they  developed? 
DR.  WIEBE:  Well,  we  had  our  own  program.   Somebody  did 

a  whole  thing  on  the  South,  but  we  had  been 
used  to  making  a  lot  of  population  studies.   Well  then  we  finally  got  the  game 
boys  down,  and  as  they  acquired  technical  experience,  we  made  cooperative 
studies.   I  would  say  as  a  whole  they  cooperated  very  well  within  the  limits 
of  their  ability. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  they  had  budget  limitations,  too,  I 

know. 
DR.  WIEBE:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  operate  from  Norris?   Was  this  your 

headquarters? 
DR.  WIEBE:  Yes,  and  we  had  one  station  at  Decatur,  Alabama, 


L3 


Why  did  you  maintain  a  station  there? 

Well,  there's  enough  water  down  there.   That's 

where  they  made  mospuito-problem  control  and 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
DR.  WIEBE: 

waterfowl. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  the  mosquito  control  your  responsibility 

at  this  time  too? 
DR.  WIEBE:  No,  no,  just  as  it  related  to  wildlife  and 

fish.   It  was  the  responsibility  of  the  TVA 
Health  and  Safety  Department;  that  is,  they  were  responsible  for  the  studies 
and  the  policies.   Much  of  the  actual  operations  were  then  carried  out  by 
Reservoir  Properties.   But  the  Health  and  Safety  Division  was  responsible 
for  the  policies  and  the  research.   They,  in  turn,  cooperated  with  the  state 
health  department  and  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 


This  program  was  underway  when  you  arrived 
at  TVA,  wasn't  it--the  fluctuation  of  water 

Oh,  yes.   Oh,  yes. 

Did  you  have  any  intrinsic  problems  between 

the  aims  of  these  programs—mosquito  control 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

for  mosquito  control? 
DR.  WIEBE: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

and  wildlife  support? 

DR.  WIEBE:  Yes,  of  course,  as  I  already  indicated,  with 

these  fluctuations  it  might  have  been  better 
if  we  had  had  less  fluctuation  sometimes.   But  what  I  always  used  to  point  out 
to  people--It  is  better  to  have  the  better  part  of  a  loaf  much  of  the  time  than 
no  loaf  at  all.   Much  of  the  problem  within  TVA  and  the  outside  agencies  was 
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really  this:  none  of  us  really  knew  what  would  happen  under  a  system  like  TVA 
and,  therefore,  it  was  to  begin  with  what  you  may  call  a  struggle  for  existence 
Power  didn't  want  to  give  up  anything;  malaria  control  didn't  want  to  give  up 
anything;  the  conservation  agencies  didn't  want  to  give  up  anything  like,  for 
instance,  I've  already  pointed  out.   These  multi-millions  had  been  justified 
before  Congress,  not  by  conservationists,  but  by  the  power  people,  flood-con- 
trol people,  navigation  people.   After  that  had  been  done  and  they  built  these 
structures,  then  the  conservationists  in  fact  came  in  and  said,  "Just  leave. 
We'll  take  over."  That's  what  it  amounted  to,  but  we  all  learned  inside  TVA 
and  outside  TVA  that  the  best  thing  that  could  be  expected  for  accomplishment 
under  these  circumstances  was  a  reasonable  compromise.   Nobody  would  get  all 
he  wanted.   But  with  reasonableness  everybody  could  probably  get  most  of  what 
they  should  have  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  didn't  know  what  they 
needed,  so  they  didn't  know  what  they  really  wanted.   I've  had  some  good  times 
in  TVA  and  outside  TVA. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  you  generally  able  to  justify  what  you 

were  trying  to  do  to  other  people  who  didn't 
generally  see  the  value  of  conservation? 

DR.  WIEBE:  Oh,  yes.   What  people  do  you  mean? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  TVA  and  outside? 

DR.  WIEBE:  Yes,  conservation.   Yes,  but  what,  how  much, 

where,  at  whose  sacrifice?   That  becomes  per- 
sonalized, but  there  were  instances  ...   Of  course,  some  of  the  later  inter- 
est you  could  describe  to--not  to  all  the  f ishes--there ' s  just  not  the  infor- 
mation.  Now,  of  course  everybody  is  now  going  to  talk  about  ecology.   I  be- 
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longed  to  an  ecological  society  for  some  forty  years.   I'm  glad  I'm  not  a 

member  any  more,  since  I've  retired,  because  the  work  is  going  to  make  me 

sick.   I  have  that  habit--I  get  sick.   The  last  number  of  years  you  would 

hear  these  two  words  so  often.   We  must  have  dialogue.   We  must  communicate, 

so  that  my  stomach  turns  upside  down  when  I  hear  those  two  words. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  (Laughter)   Some  words  always  get  over-used 

at  any  time,  don't  they? 

DR.  WIEBE:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  did  any  of  the  TVA  directors  have  a 

particular  interest  in  your  conservation 

activities?   Did  H.  A.  Morgan  give  you  a  great  deal  of  support? 

DR.  WIEBE:  No,  none  of  the  directors  took  a  great  in- 

terest, and  maybe  that  was  forgivable.   It 

was  at  least  understandable.   After  all,  they  had  big  things  to  look  after. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Of  course,  this  is  much  later,  but  in  1970 

ecology  is  considered  a  big  thing. 

DR.  WIEBE:  Oh,  yes.   From  the  very  beginning  we  did  get 

a  good  deal  of  help  on  reservoir  properties 

through  the  area  managers  and  we  also  got  good  support  from  Health  &  Safety, 

although  we  sometimes  were  fighting.   But  Health  and  Safety  had  technical 

people.   They  understood  the  situation. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  trying 

to  get  information   I  think  part  of  your 

problem  was  that  you  didn't  know  at  the  beginning  of  this  what  you  needed  to 

do.   Did  you  make  studies  of  fish  and  wildlife? 


. 
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DR.  WIEBE:  Yes,  especially  fish --growth  studies --how 

fast  they  grow,  how  long  they  live    and 
the  abundance  of  different  species  of  fishes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  effect  did  the  TVA  lakes  have  on  com- 

mercial fishing  of  the  region? 
DR.  WIEBE:  Well,  let  me  interject  one  remark  here  first. 

We  spoke  of  the  effects  on  f ishing--sport 
fishing--as  you  probably  noticed  in  this  paper.   Take  for  instance  Norris 
Reservoir  which  might  have  a  draw-down  of  sixty  feet  or  more,  which  would 
make  something  to  think  about.   It  not  only  has  much  more  fish  (we  used  to 
figure  maybe  fifty  ton  much  of  the  time,  but  then  it  was  150  tons),  but  not 
only  that--they  didn't  have  any  worthwhile  black  bass  bass  fishing  or  small 
mouth  striped  bass,  or  salmon  or  pike.   Not  only  had  the  volume  increased, 
but  the  quality--desirable  sport  f ish--whereas  they  worked  during  the  summer 
beofre  impoundment  there  maybe  was  a  disconnected  series  of  pools  with  some 
sunfish  in  it  and  bullheads.   Now  as  far  as  the  commercial  fishing  is  con- 
cerned, of  course  there's  always  been  river  f ishing--river  fishermen  with  a 
hook  and  line--now,  of  course,  you  increase  the  water  area  five,  six-fold  and 
you  have  more  fish.   And  the  result  is  that  the  amount  of  commercial  fishing 
increased  extensively.   Of  course,  that  fishing  did  not  compare  with  fishing 
on  the  Gulf  or  in  the  oceans,  but  I  mean  there  are  a  good  many  times  the 
poundage  of  fish  taken  commercially  that  there  was  before  the  impoundment. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  do  you  believe  that  has  increased?   Is 

it  simply  more  water  area? 
DR.  WIEBE:  Well,  that's  one  thing,  and  more  stable.   Say, 
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take  the  Tennessee  River  on  impoundment, 
you've  got  the  heavy  downpour,  say  in  the  mountains  that  tears  up  every- 
thing.  But  even,  say  Wheeler  Reservoir,  might  have  a  five,  six  feet  varia- 
tion in  level  every  year,  but  the  river  up  there  at  Decatur  had  as  many  as 
27  feet  on  the  impounded  river. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  So,  both  commercial  and  sport  fishing  have 

increased  in  the  TVA  area? 
DR.  WIEBE:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  wild  fowl  supply?   Do  you  have 

any  way  of  knowing  whether  that  has  increased 
or  not? 
DR.  WIEBE:  I  don't  know  what  a  reservation  is,  but  it's 

increased  greatly.   You  see,  I  didn't  mention 
this  before,  but  TVA  made  land  available  to  states  for  wildlife  refuges  and 
offered  them  to  the  fish  and  wildlife  service  that,  of  course,  were  primarily 
for  the  migratory  waterfowl.   Now  we  set  up  a  refuge  here  on  Chickamauga 
Reservoir,  Hiwassee  Island,  where  the  first  few  years  that  geese  came  in, 
there  were  maybe  a  dozen  or  fifteen  geese.   A  few  years  later,  there  were 
5,000,  and  the  same  thing  took  place  on  the  wildlife  refuge  at  Decatur,  Ala- 
bama.  The  refuge  on  Kentucky  Reservoir  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  and  the  state 
areas  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  so  forth.   So  that  has  greatly  increased 
the  amount  of  waterfowl.   In  fact  there  is  no  comparison.   They  used  to  go 
through-- just  fly  through.   There  may  be  no  more  geese,  or  ducks  moving  through 
the  Tennessee  Valley  today  than  there  was  then,  but  they  stay  awhile. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  the  mussel  industry?   I  know 
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there  was  an  interest  in  that  before  TVA. 
What  was  the  effect  of  TVA  on  that? 
DR.  WIEBE :  Well,  everybody  is  entitled  to  make  some 

mistakes,  and  I  don't  pass  up  such  oppor- 
tunities.  Myself  and  some  other  people,  who  should  have  known  just  as  much 
as  I  did  or  more--we  decided  that  since  these  (especially  the  commercial) 
mussels  were  adapted  to  flowing  water.   But  now  you  stop  that  flow,  well, 
then  they  won't  be  able  to  exist--they  won't  get  enough  air  out  of  the  water 
to  live,  so  we  recommended  a  salvage  program-- just  get  them  out,  all  you  can. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Out  of  the  way? 

DR.  WIEBE:  Yes,  because  they  would  pass  on  anyway. 

Well  they  did  some  mussel  fishing;  not  a 
great  deal.   Then  after  that  had  been  going--after  everybody  had  forgotten 
about  the  mussels  for  some  years--our  study  down  at  Decatur  Reservoir  at 
Decatur  and  Wheeler  Reservoir--showed  that  the  mussels  were  doing  all  right. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  the  lakes  they  were  in? 

DR.  WIEBE:  Sure,  of  course,  here  is  the  point  that  we 

had  missed,  which  was  a  purely  physical  thinj 
In  other  words,  although  you  have  an  impoundment  there  is  a  definite  stream 
following  the  original  channel,  and  whenever  they  were  operating  there  was 
enough  current  there  to  sustain  a  possible  fluctuation,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  they  used  to  harvest  I  guess  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  tons,  but  re- 
cently it's  been  falling  off.   Maybe,  it  could  be  pollution. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  the  people  who  collected  mussels  able 

to  continue  outright  through  the  1930 's, 
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when  the  dams  were  first  built? 

DR.  WIEBE :  No,  I  don't  believe  there  was  much,  but  I 

really  couldn't  say  though,  but  anyway  I 
recommended  that  the  mussles  be  shelled;  that  must  have  been  in  the  early 
'40's,  so  I  don't  think  there  was  much  shelling.   There  was  undoubtedly  some. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  any  harm  brought  to  wildlife 

by  the  fluctuation  of  the  water  level  in 
TVA  lakes? 
DR.  WIEBE:  None,  except  that  it  affects  the  food  for 

waterfowl. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  happened  to  the  mosquito  population  in 

the  valley?  Was  it  lowered  significantly  as 
a  result  of  this? 
DR.  WIEBE:  Well,  are  you  going  to  have  any  interviews 

with  Health  and  Safety,  anybody? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  I  hope  so.   I  have  not  yet. 

DR.  WIEBE:  Then  you  better  ask  them  that  question. 

I'm  sure  it  had,  but  I'm  afraid  to  answer  it. 
Malaria  has  become  reduced  very,  very  greatly.   Of  course,  that  is  not  all  due 
to  dusting,  to  spreading  out  Paris  green.   The  economic  status  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  that.   When  we  first  came  in  to,  say  northern  Alabama,  many  of  the  rural 
people  had  holes  in  their  roof  or  open  chimneys,  or  broken  window  panes,  no 
screens--no  window  screens  or  door  screens.   So  the  vast  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, I'd  say,  were  infested  with  malaria,  but  in  the  town  of  Decatur,  across 
the  river,  you  didn't  have  malaria  because  the  homes  were  screened,  the 
porches  were  screened,  the  doors  were  screened,  and  kept  the  mosquitos  out. 
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Of  course,  the  mosquitoes  were  under  control,  but  at  the  same  time,  they  were 
not  eliminated.   But  these  economic  improvements,  resulting  in  better  housing, 
certainly  played  a  very,  very  important  part. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  TVA  had  part  in  that,  then--in  raising 

the  economic  level  of  the  region. 
DR.  WIEBE:  Yes.   Not  only--that  could  be  measured  by  a 

lot  of  different  things  other  than  the  number 
of  screened  houses,  although  you  can  get  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  economic 
status  of  the  community  by  just  observing  the  paint  on  the  houses. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
DR.  WIEBE: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Yes,  and  whether  or  not  they  were  painted. 
Yes. 

What  assistance  did  you  get?   Who  else  work- 
ed with  you  in  the  division  when  you  arrived 


at  TVA  in  '37? 
DR.  WIEBE: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
DR.  WIEBE: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
DR.  WIEBE: 


You  mean  personnel? 

Yes,  sir. 

You  mean  their  names? 

Yes,  sir,  the  ones  that  you  remember  best. 

Well,  when  I  came  here  in  January  of  '37 

there  was  Walter  Gresh. 

Do  you  know  if  he  is  still  living? 

Yes,  he  has  just  retired  from  the  U.  S. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.   Ke  was  area 
manager  at  Atlanta,  regional  director,  I  mean.   And  then  there  was  Stanley 
Clevenger.   He  is  a  retired  gentleman  farmer  at  Winchester,  Virginia.   And 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
DR.  WIEBE: 
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then  there  was  Paul  Bryan.   He  passed  away  about  two  years  ago;  and  myself, 

and  then,  of  course,  when  I  came  in  there  was  Dr.  Elton  Cahn,  who  was  chief 

of  the  branch,  and  C.  C.  Davis  was  engineer.   That  was  the  staff  when  I  came 

here . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  much  change  in  staff  over  the 

time  that  you  were  there? 

DR.  WIEBE:  Oh,  yes.   Then  a  little  later  L.F.  Miller 

came  in  from  the  University  of  Illinios,  and 

Dr.  William  Ashemeyer  from  the  University  of  Michigan,  Dr.  Cantrell  from 

Michigan,  and  there  were  some  others.   Dick  Stroud  that's  now  Executive 

Secretary  of  Sport  Fishing  Institute—he  was  here,  Dr.  Lyman  from  the  University 

of  Michigan.   He's  in  some  bureau  in  Washington. 

DR.  CRAWFORDt  Were  you  able  to  get  the  sort  of  personnel 

,    you  needed  to  work  with  you  at  that  time? 

DR.  WIEBE:  No,  not  too  well.   There  were  two  reasons: 

i 

one  reason  was  that  not  too  much  personnel 

was  available,  and  the  other  one  was  sociological,  ideological  reasons.   The 

first  thing  they  asked  if  you  offered  them  a  job  was,  "how  long  is  TVA  going 

to  be  here?" 

That  was  hard  to  answer,  wasn't  it? 

I   v 

Yes,  but  we  got  enough  to  spend  our  money, 
what  little  money  we  had,  at  least. 
What  did  you  think  when  you  first  arrived 
about  how  permanent  TVA  was?   Did  you  feel 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
DR.  WIEBE: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 


that  it  was  going  to  remain 


in? 
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DR.  WIEBE:  I  didn't  have  any  notion  about  it  because 

ideologically  I'm  a  capitalist  and  an  in- 
dividualist and  if  offered  me,  for  the  time  being,  a  better  job  than  I  had 
in  Texas.   I  didn't  come  here  as  a  missionary,  or  an  idealist.   I  came  here-- 
well,  there  were  some  who  said,  "I  just  thought  I  would  like  to  work  at  these 
reservoirs"  but  that  lasted  only  a  couple  of  years  and  they  pushed  me  in  ad- 
ministrative work. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  to  travel  a  great  deal  through 

the  valley  in  your  early  years? 
DR.  WIEBE:  Oh,  yes.   I  was  on  the  go  all  the  time. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Once  you  got  into  administrative  work,  did 

you  remain  here  more? 
DR.  WIEBE:  Yes,  that  was  always  my  headquarters. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  year  did  you  retire,  Mr.  Wiebe? 

DR.  WIEBE:  September  1,  1957.   That  was  the  first  day 

I  was  eligible. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  since  that  time  you've  traveled,  you've 

spent  the  winters  in  Knoxville  and  your 
summers  here,  I  believe. 
DR.  WIEBE:  Well,  we've  spent  a  couple  of  winters  in 

California,  and  we  spent  a  winter  in  New 
Mexico,  we  spent  a  winter  in  Texas,  we  spent  a  winter  in  Hawaii,  and  we 
spent  a  part  of  two  winters  at  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  and  in  traveling  to 
California  and  so  forth.   For  the  last  six  or  seven  years  we've  spent  the 
winters  in  the  Johnson  Hotel. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  You've  had  a  very  intersting  retirement. 

DR.  WIEBE:  I  tell  you,  my  friend,  I  had  to  work  all 

my  life.   You  don't  have  that  machine  on? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  sir,  it's  on,  but  I'll  turn  it  off. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  recollections, 
Mr.  Wiebe. 


' 
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